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Nietzsche Rediscovered 

In the Atlantic Monthly for March 
appears an article on Nietzsche which was 
found recently among the posthumous 
papers of the late Professor Royce. The 
view presented by this essay deals with the 
German philosopher, not as the producer 
of the present rigid Weltpolitik of Germany, 
but as the exponent of an individualism far 
different. The prime motive of his teaching 
is not sensualism, or love of self-indulgence, 
or pride, or self -centered narrowness. "If 
he is unpitiful, he is so, most of all, to 
himself. In seeking self-expression, mas- 
tery, might, he is seeking something above 
all internal, perfectly consistent with the 
utmost sensitiveness to the pathos of life 
and to the needs of humanity." 

The doctrine of Nietzsche is not merely 
an individualism. It deals rather with 
the sacrifice of what is individually precious 
in order to discover the higher ideal. The 
will to power is" not directed toward mere 
earthly despotism; it is really self-possession 
of a higher order. Endurance of suffering 
and sacrifice of sentiment can be carried 
to the most extreme lengths in order to win 
the higher selfhood. Nietzsche arrived 
intuitively at a conception whereby he saw 
a tendency of the universe precisely to 
repeat itself in long cycles in all its changes, 
conflicts, ideals, evolutionary processes, and 
individual occurrences. This predetermina- 
tion of life's goal, though at times afflicting 
the philosopher with marked fear, finally 
affords him high joy in the acceptance of 
the future and in facing it out. Yet 
Nietzsche does not hold character as pre- 
determined. For him the art of life is in 
"the struggle, the endeavor, the courage, 
and incidentally in the delightfulness of 
experience which enables the free soul in 
its best moments to take delight in the 
very tasks that its skepticism and its self- 



criticism seem to make so endless, and in 
one aspect so hopeless." It is inner power 
Nietzsche glorifies as he seeks the ideal self. 

The Future Life 

Is the conception of heaven to be taken 
seriously or to be cast aside as worthless? 
Such considerations lie behind an interesting 
article on "Heaven and Happiness" by 
Charles A. Bennett in the April issue of the 
Yale Review. The modern mind is turning 
away in dissatisfaction from the familiar 
representation of heaven. "We recoil 
before the thought of a final good unendingly 
possessed." In our attitude toward life 
generally, we dread finalities. The war in 
Europe has driven people from easy con- 
tentment into tragedy and heroic opportu- 
nity, into living dramatically. It is the 
removal of the attainment moment from 
heaven that has aroused current criticism. 

A new formula for happiness has been 
hit upon. This finds joy in the effort. 
"To travel hopefully is a better thing than 
to arrive, and the true success is to labor"; 
this dictum of R. L. Stevenson, in his essay 
on "El Dorado," represents the unofficial 
philosophy of the average mind today. The 
"service" movement in religious circles 
embodies this idea. Since Luther's time 
Western peoples have looked askance at 
passivity and pure contemplation, and have 
found happiness rather in the consciousness 
of work well and faithfully done. The 
intrinsic worth of the present, today, as an 
end in itself and not as a mere means — this 
has affected modern thought in relation to 
future welfare, and effort is glorified rather 
than success. 

In support of the work theory of hap- 
piness it may be urged: (i) common expe- 
rience bears it out; (2) it makes a strong 
appeal to the dramatic in the human being; 
(3) it seems to contain sound sense in 
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stressing the place of the will. Objections 
to the theory are: (i) Effort is meaningless 
unless it be toward a goal. (2) A value 
dependent only on one's attitude regarding 
life is not faith-creating. The world of 
self-created values leaves no basis for 
preference and loses moral worth. (3) 
Mere change will not satisfy the demands 
of the human spirit. Heaven stands for 
a determinate end to effort by which to 
measure success. We must have it. 

A Christian Fighting Man 

The South Atlantic Quarterly in its first 
issue this year publishes a lecture on Stone- 
wall Jackson, "The Christian Warrior," 
delivered by the southern orator, Judge 
Daniel Bedinger Lucas, of West Virginia, 
who died in 1909. The article breathes the 
spirit of a fighting religion. "Caesar was 
irreligious, if not an atheist; Alexander 
sacrilegious and superstitious; Napoleon a 
fatalist; Cromwell a fanatic — Jackson was 
simply a Christian. Alexander slept with 
Homer beneath his pillow; Napoleon, it is 
said, with Plutarch; but Jackson with the 
Bible, the word of the living God!" 

Before Jackson's career as a general 
began his professorial reputation at West 
Point was anything but reassuring. He 
was "laborious, dull, unsympathetic, sys- 
tematic, exact, and exacting." It was the 
war which changed this popular collegiate 
estimate of him and presented the martial 
genius and courageous Christian gentleman 
to the nation and to the world. 

Jackson from the first had unshaken 
confidence in his own powers. This was 
genuine and grounded in faith toward God. 
Gradually this confidence communicated 
itself to his army associates, then to the 
administration, and finally to the nation 
at large. General Lee, commenting upon 
his death, said, "His spirit still lives and 
will inspire the whole army with his indom- 
itable courage, and unshaken confidence in 
God as our hope and strength." 



America to Other Eyes 

Sir Edwin Pears in the London Con- 
temporary Review for February, in an article 
on "The Impressions of a Recent Tour in 
America," gives an interesting sketch of 
life as he saw it when he visited the eastern 
section of the United States in October of 
last year to deliver a course of lectures at 
the Lowell Institute in Boston. Among 
other observations of Sir Edwin are some 
on the state of religion. The democratic 
spirit in ecclesiastical life made upon him 
a marked impression. He says in effect 
that here character and education rather 
than denominational affiliations are the 
criteria in measuring ministers of religion. 
It is difficult for an Englishman to realize 
the absolute equality existing between 
American churches. The Methodist Epis- 
copal church is making the most rapid 
progress. The overemphasis on "emotion- 
alism" of twenty years ago has given way 
before a sane control of such sentiment by 
denominational education in schools and 
colleges. The influence of general free 
thought in America has really occasioned 
no harm to Christianity, for the Americans 
have listened patiently, have accepted 
what was true in the large, and have 
remained attached to the great ethical 
principles embodied in Christianity. In 
America one sees Christianity in action. 

After describing visits to various educa- 
tional institutions of the eastern states the 
writer gives as his opinion that "there is 
no country in the world in which there is 
a more sane public tone, one that I would 
attribute largely to the high character of 
higher education and to the influence of 
the various Christian churches." It is the 
writer's view that the day of the church as 
a mere instrument for saving a man's soul 
from eternal punishment is rapidly passing 
and that "it is developing a worship of 
humanity and of service first which may 
well replace half the rubbish that has been 
taught in the narrowness of the ordinary 
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orthodox churches." With such a social 
gospel American churches are meeting the 
many problems of American life. 

Mysticism and the March of Events 

Another article in the Contemporary 
Review (London) for February will repay 
reading. It is on "The Place of Events in 
Religious Experience" and the writer is 
Rev. A. D. Martin. The mystical temper 
which revived in the years just prior to the 
war has because of the great struggle moved 
out into wider reaches. It is the object 
of the writer to set forth the force of events 
as interpretative of elementary human 
principles in order that the eternal things 
of the mystic viewpoint may be enriched. 

i. The consensus of civilized religious 
opinion indicates a freedom of the human 
spirit from nature's despotism. In widely 
divergent religious systems there is the 
same ascent of the spirit past nature to God. 
Any diversity in religious beliefs, any 
uniqueness in spiritual experience is due, 
not so much to what is vaguely called 
"congenital differences of temperament" as 
to variation of world-contact. The outer 
world, the force of events, the dynamic of 
circumstances, impinges on no two minds 
alike. The physical universe and the 
course of so-called secular events largely 
color and determine spiritual life. 

2. The conscience of man confirms the 
claims upon him of the exterior world. 
"Spirit in us has to reckon with the rights 
and functions of the flesh." The act of man 
is produced by the will in conjunction with 
circumstances. The value of a thought is 
discovered only as it is acted upon. The 
material world "stages our thoughts and 
reveals us to ourselves." Jesus found evil, 
defilement, to come not from the presence 
of evil thoughts so much as from their 
"procession into positive deeds." The 
moral ideal is spiritually born again through 
materialization. 



3. The world must have some value 
for a moral Creator. A historical event 
is more than an expression of national hidden 
forces, it is an extension of them, an achieve- 
ment of real life, a goal attained. "The 
Incarnation is God's supreme deed, His 
achievement, the point of mastery in the 
dawn of His Kingdom." 

4. Mysticism truly guided into associated 
spiritual fellowship by a historical sense 
will give a proportioned knowledge of God. 
The church must administer time in the 
interests of eternity, enrich things of the 
spirit with those of sense. 

Private versus Public Conscience 

In the North American Review for March, 
an article entitled "Conscience and the 
Conscientious Objector," by Sidney Webb, 
will repay a careful reading. At present 
about a thousand objectors are in jail as 
a result of British grappling with this 
problem. It may be that the United 
States will have to face a similar situation. 
The difference between conscience, the 
intuitive moral judgment, and conscientious 
action must be sharply distinguished if any 
headway is to be made: (1) Conscience is 
as common to all men as is thought and as 
different in all — in range, intensity, and 
persistence. (2) The judgments of con- 
science are different in different countries, 
centuries, and people generally. (3) Edu- 
cation, health, social class, vocation, perhaps 
sex, create differences in the scope and 
content of conscience. 

Concerning the origin and cause of 
conscience four hypotheses may be dis- 
tinguished: 

i. Religious. — Conscience as the direct 
message of God to the individual. 

2. Rationalist. — Conscience as an at- 
tempt on the part of the individual in the 
light of reason to judge his life according to 
some accepted axiom, such as the Golden 
Rule, etc. 
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3. Sociological. — Conscience as uncon- 
scious reflection in the mind of the individual 
of the customs, laws, and conventions of the 
race. 

4. Mystic. — Conscience as the outcome 
of force initiating, independently of ratio- 
cination, moral judgments of supreme 
validity from which arise, through individual 
spiritual genius, new social organizations 
supremely valuable to the race. 

Conscientious action is not the same 
thing as conscience, for it deals not so 
much with what is right in a general sense 
as with particular rules of conduct furnished 
by the law of the land, of the church, or by 
scientific calculation. When a man sets up 
his dissentient private judgment against the 
government, he is really opposed to himself 
as represented by those to whom he has 
intrusted state affairs. He should wait 
until election day and then square matters. 
When a man, by convincing moral insight, 
opposes the administration, the affair is 
more serious. There is one easy way for 
the state and that is to let the man alone 
as do certain Mexican Indian tribes. Yet 
many claims regarding the letting alone 
of the conscientious objector, as one having 



mystic inspirations of moral superiority, 
resemble strongly "primitive man's bewil- 
dered adoration of the lunatic." Another 
trouble is that the pretense to conscientious 
objection is easy to assume and hard to 
detect. A rough-and-ready test for the 
conscientious objector is to ask if the course 
of action dictated by conscience is in any 
way more pleasurable or advantageous than 
that to which conscientious objection is 
made. The idea of alternative service 
being provided for the objector is a useful 
one. If this form of alternative service, of 
marked utility to the community, entail 
real personal sacrifice, it will be of worth. 
"I can imagine quite good and useful results 
from a year's service as a coalheaver by the 
Conscientious Objector in the Government 
Coal Mines set apart for that purpose." 
The objector who refuses to obey the com- 
mand of the state as such is an anarchist and 
should be given the opportunity of exile. 
In dealing with conscientious objecting the 
state must (1) allow everybody widest 
freedom of choice; (2) avoid wherever 
possible any infliction of martyrdom; and 
(3) offer objectors all sorts of alternatives. 
Such a policy calls for the highest statecraft. 



